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point of death, thus commends himself to the -impos-
tor:

" My Lord Mahound, I pray the with hert enteer,"
" Take my soule in to thy holy hande;
" For I fele by my hert, I shall dey evyn heer,
" For my leggs falter, I may no lenger stande."

When the legendary stories of the-Saracens were
fashionable (says Warton) Mahound or Mahomet was
a formidable character on our stage: thus Skelton:

" Like Mahound in a play,

** No man dare him withsaye 8."

The Sowdan, or Soldan, an eastern tyrant, was a
personage of the same description, equally grim and
terrific, and obnoxious to the feelings of the audience.

If we regard the state of literature, religion, and
manners, during the period when these performances
prevailed, we cannot wonder that they should be pro-
moted by the Church, or that their popularity amongst
the laity should have been so extensive and lasting 9.
Ecclesiastics perceiving with jealousy the avidity with
which the lays of the Minstrels were received, deter-
mined by similar arts to engage the exclusive atten-
tion of the people* even in their amusements. The
following lines seem to confirm this supposition, as
they prove that on the festival of Corpus Christi, cele-
brated by the performance of Plays at Coventry,
York, and other .places, the fictions of the Minstrels
were at one period resorted to for recreation.

8 Warton's Obs. on the Fairy Queen, vol. ii. 266.    Percy's Re-
liques, i. 76.    Ritson's Metrical Romances, iii. 258.

9 Of their attractive influence we have abundant proofs ; but
the passages cited by Warton from Peirs Plouhmans' Crede, and
the Wife of Bath's Prologue, are sufficient evidence of the fact.
Hist. Eng. Poet. i. 236.
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